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PITTS STREET CHURCH. 
[ UNITARIAN. | 


The corner stone of this building was 
laid July 7, 1836. Its dedication took place 
the following November. It isa neat brick 
building, 76 feet by 44, two stories in 
height. 


[ Dickinson’s BostonAlmanac, 1843. 





Narrative. 





THE POCKET BIBLE, 


Or, “ His loving kindness changes not.” 





BY CHARLES A. GOODRICH. 


I was standing at the counter of a book- 
store some years since, when a lady enter- 
ed and inquired for pocket Bibles. I knew 
her well. A few years before she married 
a respectable young merchant, who, al- 
though possessed of but little, if any capi- 
tal himself, had been started in business by 
a gentleman of wealth, with every prospect 
of success. He was active, honest and en- 
terprising; and, although he had married 
early after commencing business for him- 
self—perhaps too early—the lady whom he 
had selected as his companion was worthy of 
his choice. She had more ambition, some 
of her friends thought, than comported with 
their circumstances; and, although she 
contrived to repress it, in consideration that 
her husband's income for the present was 
small, it was apparent that her spirit was 
aspiring, and that she was looking forward 
with some impatience to the time when she 
should be the mistress of a fine house, with 
furniture corresponding. A friend of hers, 
who was married about the same time, had 
at once entered upon the enjoyment of these 
objects of ambition, and had even a carriage 
ather command. Quite possible, Matilda 
Grant cherished the secret hope that she 
might one day be able to visit that friend 
in a similar establishment of her own. 

The dispensations of God, however, not 
unfrequently intervene to thwart our plans 
and defeat our hopes of worldly good. He 
has higher views respecting us than we our- 
selves entertain—the elevation of our souls, 
and those of our friends, to a crown of glo- 
ty in his own blessed mansions—and a pre- 
paration therefore is necessary. Through 
much tribulation must we enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

For a few years, Mr. Grant went on well 
in business. His purchases were made 
with judgment, and his goods were credited 
to those who he thought would be able to 
pay. But, unfortunately, and unforseen, 
his principal creditors failed, and in a sin- 
gle day Charles Grant was a bankrupt. 

At the time of this sad reverse he was ill 
of a fever. It was difficult to coneeal it 
from him; but the news had a still more 
unhappy effect on him than was anticipated ; 
and from that hour he continued to decline, 
and in a few weeks was carried to his long 





home. It was a grievous blow to his wife, 
with whom her friends most sincerely sym- 
pathized, and to whom theytendered for 
herself and two children-—a son and a 
daughter—all the kind assistance which 
their circumstances allowed, 

On an investigation of Mr. Grant’s affairs, 
his failure proved even worse than was fear- 
ed; and although the gentleman who had 
advanced the capital was quite liberal in the 
settlement of the concern, the widow and 
her children had but a few hundred dol- 
lars, and for most of that she was chiefly 
indebted, it was thought, to the generosity 
of her husband’s friend. 

This result, added to the loss of a fond 
and truly estimable man, made the shock 
still more terrible. She felt the calamity 
keenly, and the more so, as she had no near 
relative at hand to condole with her, and 
was ignorant of the divine consolations of 
religion. But there was mercy in her cup 
of sorrow. The Spirit of God came in to 
heal that troubled spirit, and to sanctify 
those trials to her soul. “nd at length she 
was enabled to bow in humble and quiet 
submission to the will of God, and betake 
herself to the support of her lovely children, 
now her solace and delight. 

At the tine I saw her in the bookstore, 
she was in pursuit of a pocket Bible, for 
her son, named Charles, after his father. 
The purchase was soon made—it was a 
beautiful edition—not expensive but just 
such as a fond and religious mother would 
wish to present to a son whom she loved, 
and which she hoped would prove a lamp 
unto his feet. A further circumstance 
about this Bible I knew in after years; on 
presenting it, she turned the attention of 
the happy little fellow to a blank page in 
the beginning, on which in a beautiful 
wreath, she had inscribed her own name, 
and under it the words, ‘To my son,” 
followed by the appropriate and touching 
lines :-— 

“ A parent’s blessing on her son, 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 
“ A mother’s gift—Remember boy.” 

And still a little below were printed, in 
small but beautiful capitals, words which a 
mother’s faith might well appropriate :— 
‘“‘ His LOVING KINDNESS CHANGES NOT.” 

At the age of seventeen Charles Grant 
was a stout, strong, active youth. He was 
more than ordinarily ambitious, but as his 
ambition had not full scope, he was rest- 
less, and I sometimes thought, unhappy. 
Had his mother, at this critical era of his 
life, been able to find him some employment 
suitable to his active and ambitious genius, 
it would have been fortunate indeed ; but 
she knew of none; and, besides, she need- 
ed his aid—but what was more than all, she 
was alone, and felt that she could not dis- 
pense with his company. 

About this time, a young sailor, by the 
name of Thornton, belonging to the neigh- 
borhood, arrived home from a voyage. 
Charles naturally fell in his way, and was 
delighted with the story of his wonderful 
adventures. He listened long and intently. 
His age and circumstances combined to ex- 
cite in his ambitious bosom the desire for 
similar exciting scenes. Without design- 
ing any special wrong, young Thornton at 
length proposed to Charles to accompany 
him on his next voyage, which he should 
commence in a few weeks. For a time he 
hesitated, or rather declined—his mother 
and Alice would never consent, and to 
leave them by stealth was more thar he 
was willing todo. Thornton did not urge 
him, as it afterwards appeared, but Charles 
himself was strongly inclined to go, while 
the young sailor was quite willing to have 
a friend and companion so bright and en- 
terprising as Charles Grant. In_an_ evil 








hour, the latter decided to go, and to go 
without the knowledge of his mother. 

On the night appointed for their depart- 
ure, Charles rose from his bed when all was 
still, and, softly feeling his way tothe door, 
opened it and escaped. It was a beautiful 
night; and as he proceeded round the cor- 
ner of the house to get a small bundle of 
clothes which he had concealed the day be- 
fore, his heart beat with unusual violence, 
and for a few moments a faintness came 
over him at the thought of leaving a moth- 
er and sister, the only objects on earth he 
had ever truly loved. He stopped for a mo- 
ment, as if meditating a better resolution, 
and then proceeded to the gate, which he 
opened and went out. Here he again 
paused—turned—looked —lingered — hesi- 
tated—and even put his hand again on the 
latchet, half resolved to creep once more to 
his_ little bed-room. But at that moment 
the low call of Thornton, at some distance, 
reached his ear—he had lingered longer 
than he was aware, and now the moment 
had arrived when he must go, if at all— 
with a sort of desperation of feeling he has- 
tened away, the tears trickling down his 
cheeks as he bade adieu to the humble cot- 
tage which contained all he loved on earth. 
His bundle was still under his arm, and in 
that bundle I am glad to say, was ‘‘a moth- 
er’s gift,” the pocket Bible—Charles felt 
that he could not go without that, and per- 
haps he felt that the discovery that he had 
taken it, might serve somewhat to assuage a 
mother’s sorrow. 

Before morning the young sailors were a 
long way towards the seaport whence they 
expected to sail, and a couple of days 
brought them quite there. The ship it so 
happened, was ready, and Charles having 
been accepted on the recommendation of 
Thornton, took up his line of duty before 
the mast. Shortly after the ship weighed 
anchor, and stretched forth on a far distant 
voyage. 

I must leave my readers to imagine, if 
they are able, the surprise and even con- 
sternation of Mrs. Grant and Alice, the 
morning following Charles’ departure, at 
not finding him in the house, nor about the 
premises. What could it mean? what er- 
rand could have called him away? at what 
hour did he leave? what accident could 
have befallen him? 

Search was made for him by the increas- 
ingly anxious and terrified mother and sis- 
ter for an hour or more, before they ven- 
tured to make known their solicitude to 
their neighbors. My own residence was not 
far distant ; and before I had finished my 
breakfast, a messenger in haste made known 
the truly distressing situation of Mrs. Grant 
and Alice. 1 hastened to the house—oth- 
er friends at no distant hour were there— 
inquiries were instituted—messengers were 
despatched around the town, but not’ the 
slightest tidings could be obtained, and 
even conjecture was baffled. At length, 
however, Mrs. Grant made the discovery 
that his better suit was gone, and there was 
a transient gleam of joy on her face as she 
announced that his pocket Bible was also 
not in his chest. Some days passed, long 
days, and long and gloomy nights, before 
any satisfactory intelligence was received, 
and then the amount of that intelligence 
was in a short but affectionate letter from 
Charles himself, just then on the eve of 
sailing for the Pacific Ocean. It runs 
thus: 


My Dear Moruer,—Can you, will you 
forgive me for the step I have taken with- 
out your knowledge or consent? My heart 
has smote me ever since I left you. I am 
at and on board the ship » Which 
sails in an hour for the Pacific ocean. 
Fondest—best of mothers—do not grieve, I 
will one day return to bless and comfort 
ou and my dear Alice. I must_do some- 

















thing for you and her. Kiss her for me. 
Mother, I can write no more, only that I 
hope I shall have your prayers. I have got 
my pocket Bible, and shall keep it next to 
my heart. Farewell, 
Your affectionate son. 

P. S. I have somewhere read, what I am 

sure will prove true in my own Case : 


“ Where’er I rove—whatever realms I see, 
My. heart, untramell’d fondly turns to thee.” 


By some means the letter did not reach 
the pest office so soon as it should have 
done, and the uncertainty bore heavily on 
the heart of mother and sister. The post 
master on its arrival kindly sent it to me; 
and hoping that it contained tidings of the 
lost child, I ventured to break the scal. 
The truth—sorrowful as it was—was a 
great relief, and was felt to be 30 by Mrs. 
Grant and Alice. Yet for a season, and 
who can marvel? their hearts were filled 
with a sadness which scarcely admitted of 
alleviation—it was a dark and mysterious 
providence ; and when friends called in, as 
they often did, to mingle their tears with 
the weeping, and to administer consolation, 
the most they could do was to weep, and to 
say, ‘‘ His ways are in the sea, and his judg- 
ments past finding out.” 

But time does something—religion does 
more. By degrees these sorrowful ones 
‘were able to pray, and as the Christian poet 
says, “Prayer makes the darkest cloud 
withdraw.” 

So it did forthem. They did not indeed, 
recover their wonted cheerfulness, but they 
were calm and subdued. No murmur es- 
caped the mother’s lips, and even Alice 
seemed to have imbibed the spirit of a holy 
resignation, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done.” 

But there were days of keen and bitter 
anguish, and in those nights, when the 
storm swept its angry blasts across their 
humble dwelling and rocked their bed, it 
was impossible for a mother’s heart not to 
tremble for her sailor boy, far off upon the 
stormy ocean, and perhaps suffering the 
perils of the billowy tempest. But even at 
such times, she was enabled to commit her- 
self and her child to the care and grace of 
a covenant keeping God uttering the lan- 
guage of holy confidence, “ His faithful- 
ness is as the everlasting mountains.” 
“Though He slays me, yet will I trust in 
him.” ‘ 

Four years elapsed, and nothing was 
heard of Charles Grant. Sometimes dur- 
ing the second year of his absence a rumor 
reached us that a ship, supposed to be the 
, which sailed from , and on 
board which Charles was supposed to be, 
was burned at sea, and that but two or 
three only were saved, and among them 
was a young man named Grant. But the 
rumor, though not contradicted, was not 
confirmed, and another period of uncertain- 
ty and anxiety fell to the lot of the long- 
stricken and heart-saddened mother and 
sister of the absent boy. 

At length the friends of Mrs. Grant per- 
ceived a visible change in her health. The 
indications of that too fatal malady—con- 
sumption, were too apparent to be mistaken. 
Its approach was indeed slow and insidu- 
ous and for a time was kept at bay by as- 
siduous attention of our village physician ; 
but medical prescription at length lost its 
power, and she became at first confined to 
the house—then to her room, and finally to 
her bed. : 

I often visited her, as did other friends. 
Her room was no longer the abode of gloom 
and sorrow. She had for some months 
been making rapid progress in resignation 
to the will of God; and though her feeble 
tabernacle was shaken, and was likely to be 
dissolved, through years of anxiety and af- 
fliction, yet her faith seemed to acquire 
more and more strength, and to fasten with 
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One day, as I sat conversing with her, 
she alluded to the faithfulness of God, and 
expressed her unwavering confidence in 
Him. She said it had been her desire to 
acquiesce in the Divine will, and she hoped 
that she should be able to do so, whatever 
it might be in relation to herself or her ab- 
sent son. But, continued she, I have pray- 
ed long and fervently that I may once more 
see him—see him a true penitent—and 
cannot relinquish the belief that God will 
hear and answer. 

I was about to say something which 
might tend to soothe her, in case her hopes 
were not realized, as) I must confess I saw 
little present reason to expect they would 
be, when she stopped me, and observed, 
“You may think me presumptuous, but 

y faith must enjoy its hold on the divine 
bromises. Has not God said, ‘Call upon 
* me in the day of trouble, and [ will answer 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me? I have 
called, by day and by night, and God has 
seemed to help me. Has he excited such 
strong, such intense emotions for nothing ? 
Has he enabled me to wrestle so with him, 
only to be disappointed? I am aware that 
probabilities are all apparently against me. 
I must soon fail; this heart will soon cease 
beating, and the narrow house be my rest- 
ing place, but I still have confidence in the 
faithfulness of my heavenly father. What 
though I see no immediate prospects of the 
return of my boy? I believe I shall yet 
press that poor child to my bosom. Years 
since, I wrote in a pocket Bible I gave him, 
“His loving kindness changes not;” and 
do you think it will fail now? 

I confess I admire the steady faith of the 
mother—a faith strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might; and yet it seemed 
scarcely possible that her hopes should be 
realized. At length my faith faltered, for 
it was apparent that her hour of departure 
was not far distant. 

That night, two or three female friends, 
fearful of her failure before morning, offer- 
ed to stay with the mother of Alice. This 
the latter cheerfully assented to, though she 
had not decided to leave her mother. The 
necessary arragements for the night were 
made, and at an early hour all was silent in 
and around the humble cottage. 

It was a glorious night abroad—clear, 
soft, mild—just such a night as a saint 
might well choose in which to take its de- 
parture and soar to the temple above. The 
poet must have had some such night in vis- 
ion when he penned those beautiful lines : 


“The moon awakes, and from her maiden face 
Shedding her cloudy locks, looks meekly forth, 
And, with her virgin stars, walks in the heav’ns, 
Walks brightly there, conversing as she walks 
Of purtty, and holiness, and God.” 


It was just such a night, and Alice had 
risen from her seat; and to hide her emo- 
tions as her dear parent breathed more 
heavily, had gone to the window, the cur- 
tain of which she drew aside, and was 
standing leaning her arm on the sash. In 
the distance, just beyond the gate, she des- 
cried, as she thought, the. figure of a man 
who seemed to be approaching. For a 
moment she started back, but again looked, 
and his hand was on the latch. The gate 
was opened with great caution, and the 
stranger approached slowly toward the 
house. Presently agentle knock was heard 
at the kitchen door. It was impossible for 
Alice to summon courage to attend to the 
stranger herself; but she whispered to the 
nurse, who, upon unlocking the door, in- 
quired the reason for so late and unreason- 
able an intrusion. 

“Does Mrs. Grant still reside here?’ 
inquired the stranger, in a kind but earnest 
tone. 

“* She does,” replied the nurse ; “‘ but she 
is dangrously ill, and we fear cannot live 
many hours: you cannot see her.” 

“Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed the 


But before she had finished what she was 
attempting to say, the stranger inquired, 
with a countenance wild with emotion, “ Is 
this Alice Grant?” and the next moment 
he swooned and fell on the ficor. 

“Miss Alice,” exclaimed the agitated 
nurse, ‘‘ what does all this mean? who can 
this be? what shall we do?” 

Alice herself stood amazed; but as the 
light fell upon the features of the apparent- 
ly lifeless stranger, a thought flashed across 
her miud, and the following moment she 
was nearly falling beside him. 

“Nurse,” said she, ‘ softly but quickly 
hand me some water.” This she applied 
liberally to the temples of the stranger, who 
slowly recovered his consciousness, and at 
length sat up. He looked round, and pre- 
sently fastened his eyes most intently and 
inquiringly on the pale and motionless 
Alice. ‘ Yes, yes,’’ he exclaimed, “it is 
she; it is my own beloved Alice !” 

** Charles—Charles—my brother!” ut- 
tered Alice, as she fell upon his bosom. 
** Oh, heaven be praised! Charles, is it— 
is it you?’ Oh, mother—mother !” 

The sound of voices reached the dying 
mother, and she inquired, ‘“ Alice, my 
child, what—what did I hear, Alice ?”’ 
Alice, scarcely able to stand, hastened 
to her bedside, and taking her mother’s 
hand, already cold with death, spoke in ac- 
cents tremulous—for the whole frame was 
agitated—tremulous, but kind, 

** What did I hear, Alice ?’”’ the mother 
softly whispered, ‘‘ 1 thought I heard some- 
thing. I thought he had come. Did I 
dream, Alice ?” 

** Mother, dear mother,” said Alice, put- 
ting her face close to the cold face of her 
dying parent, and scarcely able to draw a 
breath, ‘‘ whom did you think had come ?”’ 
‘“* Whiy, Charles; it seemed as if he had 
come. But I dreamt, did I, Alice?” 

** Mother,” said Alice, ‘‘ could you see 
him? could you sustain it if you could see 
him?’ 

*‘ Surely, child; why I long to see him; 
and I did think I should see him once 
more before 1 died.” 

At this instant the door softly opened, 
and Charles approached, cautiously, in- 
quiringly. 

‘** Mother,” said Alice, ‘‘ here—can you 
look up? do you know who this is?” 

** Who is it, Alice, who is it?” inquired 
the half wild, but still conscious mother. 

** Mother,”” softly whispered Charles, as 
he kneeled down and kissed her cold cheek, 
“mother, my dear mother, Oh will you— 
can you forgive your long-lost but penitent, 
broken-hearted child ?”’ 

** Charles, my dear Charles! is it indeed 
you?’ said the now dying mother, at the 
same time endeavoring to put her wan and 
feeble arm around his neck. ‘‘ My dear 
boy, you have come; yes, I said you would 
come, you have; yes, I can now praise 
God. One question, Charles, and I die in 
peace. Is my boy a penitent?” 

** Mother,” says Charles, his tears nearly 
choaking his utterance, ‘‘ that Bible, and a 
mother’s prayers have saved me. I have 
come, and in season to ask forgiveness. 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” Mother, my dear mother, 
and will you forgive me also?” 

** Enough, enough,” said the departing 
mother; ‘‘ yes, it is enough!” her counte- 
nance beaming, as it were, with seraphic 
joy. : 

“Tam nearly through; but go, my son, 
go my dear Alice, and publish it to the 
mothers of the land, what I have found 
true, and will continue true, as long as 
praying mothers exist, 


“His loving kindness changes not.” 


For a few moments following, it was 
thought she had ceased to breathe ; but she 
revived sufficiently to press once more, 











stranger; and so andibly were the words 
pronounced that the sound fell on the ears 
of Alice, and her heart beat with strong 
and distressing emotions. ‘I must see 
her,’’ continued the stranger ; ‘‘ do not de- 
ny me, madam, quick, quick! “and he 
gently pressed open the door, still held by the 
surprised and even terrified nurse. 

Alice listened to the sounds without be- 
ing able to decide their import; but a 
length, fearing that her mother might be 
disturbed, she stole softly out of the room 
for the purpose of ascertaining what the 
stranger wished. 

* Alice—Miss Alice,” said the nurse as 
she approached. 


; gently, the hands of Charles and Alice; 


and then she was heard singing, ina faint | 


; and scarcely audible tone, those beautiful 
lines which she had often expressed a wish 
that she might have occasion’ to sing : 


“Soon shall I pass the gloomy vale, 
Soon all my mortal powers must fail ; 
Oh may my last, expiring breath, 
is loving kindness sing in death !” 
This prayer was answered. “ His loving 
kindness,” were the last sounds which were 
heard. ~’They ceased here only to be re- 
sumed, aud to be sung by the glorified and 
triumphant saint before the throne of 
God. 


Descriptive. 

















CAMPHOR. 


This tree or plant is a species of the La- 
mee, and is found in the East Indies; but 
the leaves do not exhibit the three strong 
parallel nerves of the Cinnamon and the 
Cassia. The whole tree has the strong 
odor of Camphor, and this substance is ob- 
tained by the distillation of the roots and 
small branches. The article is often em- 
ployed as medicine, as a cordial and stimu- 
lant. The camphor of Sumatra is found 
concreted in the clefts of the bark of the 
camphor trees. ,It is also found in China 
and Japan, but the former is more highly 
valued. The camphor of China and Japan 
is more frequently imported into this coun- 
try than that of Sumatra. 








CINNAMON. 


Cinnamon is brought chiefly from the 
Island of Ceylon, in India, and has now | 
been many years in use, in Europe and | 


America, as a pleasant spice. It is the 
bark of a species of laurel, remarkable, 
with some other species, possessing similar 
properties, for its coriaceous leaf, marked 
with three strong nerves. Jt was originally 
found wild only, and in small quantities, at 
one part of the island ; but when the Dutch 
obtained a settlement there, they cultivated 
it in large gardens or tracts. The extent 


it is stated that 400,000 Ibs. were obtained 
from them annually, and upwards of 5,000 
persons were employed in the cinnamon 
business. ‘The Dutch long had the mo- 
nopoly of the article, and resorted to severe 
and even cruel measures to prevent the 
trade getting into other hands. 

The cinnamon tree often grows to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, and sends 
out large spreading branches. The leaves 
are first. pendent and of a delicate rose 
color, afterwards they turn yellow and then 
green. The flowers are borne in panicles, 
are small and white, partaking of the pecu- 
liar flavor of the tree. The fruit yields an 
oil, of which a kind of candles is made 


dom of Candy. 
When the tree is three years old, it af- 
fords a shoot fit to yield bark ; but eight 


freely cut. At ten or twelve years of age 
the tree is strongest, and the plants which 
grow in dry and rocky spots produce the 
most pungent and aromatic bark. The 
shoots are cut when about an inch thick ; 
they are barked, and the eperdimis scraped 
off. The bark is dried in the sun, when it 
curls, and the smaller is rolled within the 
larger. Cassiain its botanical character, is 
little different from cinnamon. In quality, 
it is much inferior, though often sold for it. 
It is commonly known under the name of 
Bastard Cinnamon. . 


MSlorality. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE LOG CABIN. 


In the summer of eighteen hundred and 


tions who were residing in one of the cities 
of western New York. I wished on my re- 








turn to stop at one of the interior villages to 


Aree | 
| 
| 
' 


of these plantations will be perceived, when | 


which are used by the Court in the king- | 


years of growth are needful before it can be | 


thirty seven, I made a visit to some rela- | 


see a friend, and as the place was not sit- 
uated on either canal or a railroad, my un- 
cle offered to take me in his pleasure wag- 
on, a mode of conveyance which I liked 
much better; for you must know that in 
travelling I like to examine things as I 
pass them; and if a pleasant object meets 
my eye, to keep it in sight for some time. 
We went through two or three very pleas- 
ant little villages, and passed many noble 
fields of corn and grain, surrounded by the 
tall forest trees which stood like a huge wall 
of palisades, when we came upon a tract 
which had but to a small extent been sub- 
dued, ‘or cultivated. The road was poor, 
and the dark forest, filled with old decaying 


_ trunks of trees, came up close to the road 
| on either side. 
| little patch of cleared ground or a great 


Occasionally there was a 


opening of chopped timber, with here and 
there a log hut, but altogether the appear- 
ance was dismal, and lonely, and uncom- 
fortable in the highest degree, and I longed 
to get through it into a more cultivated 
country. 

Just as I was expressing this wish, aturn 
in the road brought us upon a small open- 
ing where were some objects which inter- 
ested me more than any that I had seen in 
the course of our drive. In the middle of a 
clearing of about fifty rods square by the 
road-side, stood a cabin so small, and so 
rude in its construction, that I should not 
have supposed that it was intended for a 
habitation, had not the family itself been 
actually sitting out of doors, near the en- 
| trance. This consisted of a mother and 
| three children, and such sorrowful, woe-be- 
; gone countenances I never beheld. The 
| mother who had evidently just been weep- 
| ing, was sitting upon a chair with a baby in 
her arms, while the two little ones were sit- 
| ting on a stone near her. They were all 
| bareheaded, and it seemed as if they had 
| come out of their forlorn little hut to sit for 
| a while in the sun. In the little clearing 
| were piled heaps of brushwood, and noth- 
| ing else was to be seen around them, but 
| the tall, gloomy forest. The woman look- 
ed respectable, and so did the children. A 
coarse travelling wagon was standing at 
some little distance ; [ heard far off in the 
woods the regular sound of an axe felling 
trees, and I could not help thinking that 
this was perhaps some poor New England 
family, who had left kind friends, and a 
pleasant neighborhood, a school and a 
church, to better their fortunes at the West. 
The children looked at us as we passed, 
but the mother did not turn her head; she 
sat and gazed into the forest with her red, 
| tearful eyes, and her sad countenance, look- 
| ing like a statue of despair. I could scarce- 
_ly forbear weeping myself, as I thought of 
| her lonely state, and after we had passed, | 
tried to persuade my uncle to go back, and 
make some friendly inquiries, and speak 
some words of comfort to the forlorn wo- 
man. He said, however, that his horses 
were thirsty, and we drove on to a spring 
about a quarter of a mile distant. 

A little girl of about twelve years old 
was filling a bright tin pail with water at 
this spring, and as we came near, she look- 
ed up with such a cheerful, pleasant coun- 
tenance, that it was enough to banish care 
| and melancholy to look at it. 

‘* Where do you live, little girl ?” said I. 

** At the last house, back, yonder.” 

“ How long have you been in this part of 
the country ?” 

* A fortnight.” 

“Where did you come from?” 

** Connecticut.” 

** What is your name 2?” 

** Susan Blakeslee.” 

All these questions were answered with 
a cheerful, modest countenance, but when 
| I asked her if she was not sorry to leave 
| Connecticut, a sudden change came over 
her countenance ; her eyes filled with tears, 
| and when she tried to speak she found her 
| voice so husky that she could not articu- 
late. This was but for a minute, however ; 
she dashed away the tears, and looking up 
with a bright, courageous smile, she said, 
“ Yes, ma’am, I was very sorry, but I am 
determined to be contented on father’s, 
and mother’s, and little Willie’s account.” 
| ‘You are a good girl, Susan,” said I, 
_ “ you will be a treasure to your father and 
| mother I know. I hope I shall see you 
| again, some time or other.” I had The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, to- 
_gether with Miss Sedgwick’s Rich Poor 

Man, which I had brought along to read, 
| lying on my lap. These I gave to Susan, 
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who received them with joyful thanks, and 
when I looked after her on her way home, 
she was almost running with her pail of 
water in one hand, and her books in jhe 
other. 

In the summer of eighteen hundred forty 
three, I went again to visit my friends at 
the west, and again my uncle was so kind, 
as to take me in his pleasure wagon to the 
village where I wished to make a short vis- 
it on my return. It was a pleasant day in 
September, and as I drew near the turn in 
the road beyond which I had seen the poor 
family six years before, my mind became 
quite excited about them. Perhaps the fa- 
ther had died of chills and fever, and the 
mother might be poor and sorrowful, and 
Susan pale and thin; and the little cabin 
was, undoubtedly, in a much worse condi- 
tion than when I had. seen it. We turned 
the corner, and I could not restrain an ex- 
clamation of surprise at the scene before 
me. The hut was gone, and in the place 
where it stood was a neat, small framed 
house, colored pale yellow, and surrounded 
with a white paling. On one side was a 
pretty garden of flowers and vegetables, and 
on the other, an orchard containing several 


- peach and plum trees, loaded with beautiful 


fruit, and a number of young apple trees, 
just beginning to bear. ‘There was a good 
sized barn back of the house, which show- 
ed by a small, open door near the roof, that 
it was filled to the very top with sheaves of 
grain. The forest had receded, and the 
large open fields around the house attested 
the industry and perseverance of the owner. 

I insisted upon stopping, and this time 
my uncle indulged me. Susan answered 
my knock at the door. She was grown 
into a healthy, handsome young woman, but 
she had the same bright, cheerful smile, as 
when I saw her with her pail at the spring. 
She recollected me, and was overjoyed to 
see me. ‘I can stay but a minute, Su- 
san,” said J, ‘“‘show me the way to your 
mother; I want to see if she still looks as 
melancholy, as when I saw her six years 
ago.’ Susan led the way to a dairy room 
built out from the kitchen, and there was 
Mrs. Blakeslee in a neat calico gown with 
a clean checked apron, the very picture of 
cheerful contentment, turning her cheeses, 
and piling up her stamped rolls of butter. I 
excused myself for the intrusion, and re- 
minded her of the time when I first saw 
her. ‘‘1 remember it well, ma’am,”’ said 
Mrs. Blakeslee ; “‘ it was a heart-breaking 
time with me. I was homesick, and every 
thing looked dark around me and before 
me. I knew you pitied me, but I did not 
want to be pitied, I wanted to lie down 
upon the earth and die; and so I believe I 
should have done if it had not not been for 
Susan. But she made the best of every 
thing, and comforted and cheered her fa- 
ther, and nursed me when I was sick with 
intermittent fever, and took care of the chil- 
dren, and taught them; till finally, I was 
ashamed to complain. The first year was 
a dreadfully hard one, but since that time 
every thing has gone on from better to bet- 
ter; and now I would not go back to Con- 
necticut, for the best farm in the town we 
came from.” 

** And among your other comforts, Mrs. 
Blakeslee, you have neighbors,” said I, 
pointing to a pretty little white house which 
I saw at a distance. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she replied, ‘“‘ we have 
good, kind neighbors but not in that house, 
that house is not occupied yet,” and she 
looked with a smile at Susan, who blushed 
up to her very temples. I had observed 
when I came in, that Susan had been work- 
ing at a pretty, white muslin dress which 
lay upon a chair, and putting this and that 
together, I could not help thinking that 
Susan, young as she was, was going to be 
married. 

Mrs. Blakeslee showed us the flowers, 
and the grape-vines, and the fruit trees 
which she and her children had planted and 
reared, while her husband was at work 
upon the farm. She also showed us astore 
of linen and woollen cloth, and patch-work 
bedquilts, and flowered counterpanes, the 
result of her own and her daughter's indus- 
try. When we left, we found that a large 
basket of ripe peaches and plums, had been 
put into the wagon, and as we drove along 
the road between pleasant fields, where only 
81x years before, I had seen nothing but the 
dark, dull forest, I could not help rejoicing 
that I lived in a country where there was 
room enough for all, and where the poor 
could by enterprise and industry, make 





themselves so comfortable and independent. 
How different would have been the fate of 
these people, thought I, had they lived in 
England, and been obliged to work in a fac- 
tory. S. 8. A. 
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FRUITS OF KINDNESS. 


Some people are curious in ascertaining 
the product of a seed, and I am very fond 
of tracing the effect of a kind action. 

‘An English merchant resided many 
years at Canton and Macao, where a sud- 
den reverse of fortune reduced him from a 
state of affluence to the greatest necessity. 
A Chinese merchant, tamed Chinqua, to 
whom he had formerly rendered service, 
gratefully offered him an immediate loan of 
ten thousand dollars, which the gentleman 
accepted, and gave his bond for the amount; 
this the Chinese immediately threw into the 
fire, saying, “‘ When you, my friend, first 
came to China, I was a poor man, you took 
me by the hand, and assisting my honest 
endeavors made me rich. Our destiny is 
now reversed ; I see you poor, while | am 
blessed with affluence. ,’The by-standers 
had snatched the bond from the flames; 
the gentleman, sensibly affected by such 
generosity, pressed his Chinese friend to 
take the security, which he did, and then 
effectually destroyed it. The disciple of 
Confucius, beholding the increased distress 
it occasioned, said, *‘ he would accept his 
watch, or any little valuable, as a memorial 
of their friendship.” The gentleman im- 
mediately presented his watch, and Chin- 
qua, in return, gave him an old iron seal, 
saying, ‘‘ Take this seal, it is one I have 
long used, and possesses no intrinsic value, 
but as you are going to India to look after 
your outstanding concerng, should fortuné 
further persecute you, draw upon me for 
any further sum of money you may stand in 
need of, sign it with your own hand, and 
seal it with this signet, and I will pay the 
money.” 

How little did the English merchant 
imagine that the seed of kindness, sown in 
the heart of his Chinese friend, would spring 
up and yield such an abundant increase. | 
relate this anecdote to my younger friends, 
that they may see how a kind action done 
to-day may be gratefully acknowledged, and 
liberally recompensed, on some distant 
morrow. Say what we will, one to-day is 
worth more than a dozen to-morrows. 
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WILL YE ALSO GO 
Many of those that early became the dis- 
ciples of Christ, offended either with the 
strictness, or the unpopular character of 
the doctrines of the blessed Saviour, “‘went 
back to their former habits, and sins, and 
refused to follow him. Upon this, our 
Lord, turning to his twelve Apostles, said, 
“Will ye also go away?’ Simon Peter, 
always the first to speak, immediately, and 
truly, answered, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go’ thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that thou art 
that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Dear readers, some of you have professed a 
love for this same Redeemer, and commenc- 
ed to follow him; but now, your affections 
have grown cold, and you ‘“ walk no more 
with him.’”’ What has Jesus done that you 
should thus leave him’? Did he not die for 
you? Did he cease to remember you in 
love? Was his service, a hard and un- 
pleasant service? And where, dear young 
lambs, are you wandering? Can you find 
heaven by any other door? Are you any 
happier now, or better prepared for death 
and eternity? ©O, come back! come back! 
to the warm, sheltering, and loving bosom 
of the “ Great Shepherd.” While others 


AWAY. 





boldly refuse to acknowledge him, and 
trample upon his commands, ‘* Will ye al- 
so go away ?—S. S. Messenger. 
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DEATH OF A MISSIONARY’S 
CHILD. 


Seldom have the fountains of parental 
sympathy been more deeply stirred within 
me, than they were afew moments ago, 
when a friend read to me a passage in a 
letter just received from a missionary broth- 
‘er (Rev. Mr. Lawrence, Dindigul) away in 
India. It mentioned the death of a lovely 
child, three years and twenty-two days old, 
and this was the closing scene. 

‘* Dear Louisa went as calmly to her last 
repose, as the shutting up of a flower at 
twilight. As her sight began to fail, though 
about fonr o’clock in the afternoon, she said 
to me, ‘‘ Good night, papa,’ her usual 
words on going to sleep, and then went on 
to repeat, 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to——ke—ee—p— 

——a——men!” 
and so she left us, to weep and rejoice ; and 
now to long almost for a re-union; not 
here, O no, not here.” 

Sweet, blessed child—a more fitting 
prayer thou couldst not have offered, had 
thy lips been then, as now, the lips of an 
angel. Thou wert indeed lying down to 
sleep, and sweet shall be thy rest, for the 
Lord will keep thee; thou shalt sleep on 
his breast and wake in his arms. 

She did not live to say, 


“If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take;” 


but the Lord took her in the midst of her 
evening prayer, when she mistook the dark- 
ness of death gathering over her, for the 
shades of evening, and bidding her friends, 
“* Good night,” calmly committed her sweet 
spirit to her heavenly Father’s will. 

O that childien would remember this 
touching incident when they kneel down to 
repeat those words. Ifthe Lord takes your 
soul to-night, will He take it home ?—WN. 
Y. Observer. 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


Mother, said little Martha, one rainy 
morning, I wish it would be pleasant. I 
am tired of seeing so much rain. Cuvuusin 
Frank, who was coming to see me to day, 
will have to stay at home, and we shall 
have no pleasant plays together. Do you 
love the rain, mother ? 

‘* Why yes, my daughter, the rain is‘one 
of our greatest blessings. And you recol- 
lect, yourself, how much you longed for 
rain last week, when you went to walk with 
Aunt Mary, and the dust was blown so 
thick in your face. 

Well, mother, I know it. I like to have 
a pleasant shower to keep the dust from 
blowing, and then have it clear off with a 
beautiful rainbow, and every thing look 
bright again. But these long, dull storms, 
I don’t see what they are for. 

I see, my dear, that you feel disappointed 
in not receiving your expected company to- 
day, and you have given way to improper 
feelings in regard to the weather. Do you 
know who controls the winds and the 
storms, and gives us the rain as well as the 
sunshine ? 

Martha was silent, for she felt conscious 
of having indul,ed a wrong spirit in repin- 
ing at the arrangements of Providence, 
whom she had been taught to regard as do- 
ing all things well. Martha was on the 
whole a thoughtful child, and a little reflec- 
tion soon brought her to a better state of 
feeling. She looked up to her mother quite 
pleasantly, and asked what she meant in 
saying that the rain was one of our greatest 
blessings. 

Can you not think, my child, of some 
good that the rain does, yourself? 

Yes, mother, in the spring and summer 
it makes our flowers grow in the garden and 
the corn and grass in the fields. But now 
the flowers are all dying, and father says 
the corn is ripe enough to gather, and does 
not need any rain. 


Mrs. Little had encouraged her daughter 
to exercise her own powers of thought, and 
allowed her to express her opinions quite 
freely, so that sometimes, perhaps, she ap- 
peared too confident, for a little girl. Still 
Martha was always willing to be taught, 
and her mother asked her if she remember- 
ed hearing James say a few days ago that 
the well was almost dry, and he must drive 
the horse and cow to the river to drink ? 

O yes, mother, and how finely this rain 
will fill up all the wells. 

And were it not for these long storms 
that you so much dread, the ground would 
freeze up, with the springs quite low; and 
only think how dreadful it would be to suf- 
fer all winter from scarcity of water. 

Mrs. L. was interrupted at this moment 
by the entrance of a lad, whose father, Mr. 
Sampson, had been for several weeks sick 
of a fever. Good morning, George, said 
the good lady, pleasantly, how is your father 
this morning? Heis much better, 1 thank 
you, modestly answered George. Dr. Bee- 
man thinks the change in the weather is 
very favorable to him. Father feels much 
more comfortable than he did in those hot 
days. I believe the Doctor thinks the rain 
will purify the air and be the means of cur- 
ing many of the sick. 

George performed his errand, and left 
Mrs, Little and her daughter by themselves 
again. 

Mother, said Martha, after a moment’s 
pause, how glad I am that God has sent 
this beautiful rain to cure the poor sick peo- 
ple in the village. Her mother saw that 
she was becoming quite reconciled to the 
storm, and left her to her own thoughts 
awhile, without suggesting any further rea- 
sons for considering the rain a blessing. 
Mr. Little came in at dinner time, with the 
papers from the Post-office, and Martha 
spent the afternoon, in reading to her moth- 
er from her Youth’s Companion, and per- 
forming sundry other little duties and pleas- 
ures appointed by her mother. It continued 
dark and stormy during the day. Martha 
however, was happy, and when at night she 
kneeled down at her bedside, to offer her 
evening prayer, she thanked God for the 
rain that was still beating against her little 
window. P. W 
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EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 


[Continued from page 100.] 
Guien’s Fatts, 


From Saratoga, we proceeded to Glen’s Falls. 
Here we found the electioneering excitement, 
running high, even to angry words among neigh- 
bors. Indeed in passing over a small part of 
New York State, we found more hickory poles 
and ash poles, and waving flags, than in all the 
rest of our journey. 

A gentleman on the way, was speaking of one 
high in office, who had turned against the party 
that elected him, and remarked that if he had 
been told when he was nominated, that he would 
lave acted thus, he probably would have resent- 
ed it, as Hazael did to the prophet, by saying, 
“Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?” “Yes,” another replied, “but as an 
old divine remarked on that text, “yet the dog 
did it.” 

The village of Glen’s Falls, on the Hudson, 
18 miles north of Saratoga Springs, is a place of 
great interest. The fails in the river at this 
point have a total descent of about 50 feet, are 
varied and picturesque, and afford hydraulic 
power to a vast extent, which is yet but partial- 
ly used for manufacturing purposes. A new and 
substantial bridge, about 500 teet long, has been 
erected here on the site of the old one. It isa 
free bridge and affords a favorable view of the 
falls and river. ‘The Champlain canal feeder 
passes on the north side of the river at this place, 
receiving its waters from the Hudson, two miles 
above the village, and uniting with the Cham- 
plain canal a few mies east of Sandy Hill, af- 
fording a navigable communication with Lake 
Champlain, and the tide waters of the Hudson 
river. 








Lake GEORGE. 

From Glen’s Falls, we proceeded to Lake 
George, and had the pleasure of floating in a 
row boat over its limpid waters, seeing the fish 
dart about in amazement at our intrusion upon 
their element, and hearing the echo of the steam- 
boat gun in the evening, reverberating among 
the mountains in a manner the most delightful 
to the ear that we have ever heard. 


The road from Glen’s Falls to Caldwell, at 
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the head of Lake George, a distance of 9 miles, 
passes over a wild and romantic region of coun- 
try, connected with stirring events in the Rev- 
olutionary and old French wars, which mftke it 
classic ground. Before reaching Lake George 
you pass the # Pond,” near which in 
September, 1755, about 1,000 English and 
French were killed, and their bodies thrown into 
this pond, which now presents a wild and gloomy 
appearance. aire : 

he village of Caldwell is delightfully situated 
at the sonthwest end of Lake George, 62 miles 
north of the city of Albany. It contains about 
200 inhabitants, 35 dwelling houses, a court 
house and jail, a county clerks’ office, one church, 
four hotels and taverns, two stores, one grist 
mill, one saw-mill, and a plaster mill, situated 
on Mill brook. In the vicinity of this place, 
near the south end of the Lake, is situated the 
site of old Fort William Henry, and a short dis- 
tance beyond, the ruins of Fort George; still 
farther south are the ruins of Fort Gage ; all of 
which are associated with the early history of 
this part of the beg both in peaee and war. 
The Lake House, at this place is a well kept 
hotel, and is much resorted to during warm 
weather. It is a delightful summer retreat, 
where are to be found desirable accommodations 
for fishing parties and parties of pleasure. The 
steamer William Caldwell, plies regularly be- 
tween Caldwell and the outlet of the lake at Ti- 
conderoga, a distance of 36 miles ; stages then 
transport passengers a distance of 4 miles from 
the landing on Lake George, to the steamboat 
landing on Lake Champlain ; affording one of 
the most picturesque and romantic excursions 
imaginable. ; 

Lake. George, is justly celebrated for its va- 
ried, romantic and beautiful scenery, and for the 
transparency and purity of its waters. It is 36 
miles long, north and south, and from two to 
three miles wide ; and is elevated 243 feet above 
the tide water of the Hudson, although its wa- 
ters flow north into Lake Champlain. It is sur- 
rounded by high and picturesque hills, some- 
times rising to mountaim height—and dotted with 
numerous islands, said to count as many as there 
are days in the year; some are of considerable 
size, and cultivated; while others are only a 
barren rock, rising, majestically out of the sur- 
rounding waters. ve Island, near the vil- 
lage of Caldwell, is celebrated for its beautiful 
quartz crystals, which in shape and brilliancy 
resemble pure diamonds, The wild and roman- 
tic scenery of this lake is no where surpassed, 
The bed of the lake is a handsome yellowish 
sand, and the water is so pure and transparent, 
as to render the bottom visible from 30 to 40 
feet. Here the delicious salmon trout, that 
fs ee 5 to 20 pounds, are found in great 
numbers and of the finest quality. Silver trout, 
brook trout, pike, pickerel, perch, and several 
other kinds of fresh water fish are also abun- 
dant. Travellers on the tour from the Springs 
to Canada, should not fail to visit Lake George ; 
by the French called Lac ,on account 
of the purity of its waters. The steamboat 
“William Caldwell,” runs through the lake, 
from Caldwell to the landing near the village of 
Ticonderoga, whence run to Fort Ticon- 
deroga, at the steamboat landing on Lake Cham- 
plain; where steam boats on their route 
from Whitehall to St. John’s, touch daily, dur- 
ing the season of navigation. This route is va- 
ried in scenery, and deeply interesting in his- 
torical incidents. 


Soon after we left Stockbridge, we met a gen- 
tleman, on his way to that town, who was en- 
trusted with a special message to us, giving the 
sad intelligence that a friend of ours, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, had met with an accident on 
Lake George, and was dangerously ill at Cald- 
well. We fully expected to find him there when 
we arrived ; but it appeared that he was not so 
much injured as we supposed, and that he had 
left there that morning, by a different rout from 
the one we came. The accident was occasion- 
ed by his politeness to the ladies. The German 
Doctor with the rattle snakes, which afterwards 
did him so much mischief at Saratoga, was then 
on board the steamer. As soon as it was known, 
some ladies present wished to see the snakes, 
and in order to make way for the ladies to come 
up to the sight, our English friend suddenly 
stepped back, and fell from the upper deck about 
ten feet. He was taken up insensible, and 
brought to Caldwell. Upon an examination, it 
proved that though the head and back were bad- 
ly bruised, no bones were broken. The polite- 
ness of our friend was commendable ; but a lit- 
tle more caution would have saved him much 
pain. 

We did not take the rout by Fort Edward; 
but the following. facts respecting that village, 
which I find in the “Picturesque Tourist,” will 
doubtless be interesting to the reader. 

The village of Fort Edward is 2 miles south 
of Sandy Hill. This vicinity having been cele- 
brated during the old French and Revolutionary 
wars, as the theatre of military exploits and say- 
age murder, we subjoin the following extract: 
“The remains of Fort Edward are still to be 
seen in the very centre of the romantic little vil- 


lage which now bears its name. At ashort dis- 
tance north, the place is shown where Miss Jane 


McCrea was murdered by the Indians. Tradi- 
tion has accurately preserved the location of that 
most bloody and most melancholy deed. She 
was on her way to join an officer in the British 
army to whom she was tobe married. She com- 
mitted herself, against the remonstrance of her 
friends, to a party of Indians as the safest escort 
in those times. They met another party at this 
place, sent by the anxious and expecting bride- 
groom, and an altercation ensued in reference 
to the promised reward ; in the midst of which 
they were attacked by a party of whites. When 
the conflict was over, she was found tomahawk- 
ed and scalped. Her lover was overwhelmed 
with grief, and survived but a short time.” 
To be Continued, 
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THE HERON. 


The Heron is a water-fowl, and, as may be 


by which it is enabled to wade deep into the 
water, where it stands motionless, watching for. 
small fish. It is tall, being about three feet 
high, but is so Jean, generally, that it seldom 
weighs more than three or four pounds. ‘I'he 
head and neck are nearly white, and above the 
eyes are black Jines extending half way down 
the neck, and ending in a black hanging crest 
of feathers. ‘There is also a row of teathers on 
the front part of the neck. The feathers which 
fall over the shoulders are long, loose, and of a 
grey color, streaked with white. 

‘rhe Heron is tound in swampy places, in the 
neighborhood of ponds, and subsists upon eels 
and other fish, and frogs. It will expiore the 
country to a great distance in search of a conve- 
nient fishing spot, soaring in its journeys to a 
great height, and trom time to time uttering a 
harsh cry while it is flying. 

Unlike most water birds, the Heron builds its 
nests on trees. It is a social bird, generally 
keeping in large communities, after tue inanner 
of the rooks, More than eighty nests have been 
counted in one tree. 

Herons were once considered delicious food, 
and hunting or hawking them in England, was a 
favorite diversion. ‘l‘he plumes ot the Heron 
were once in high request in Europe for adorn- 
ing the caps and helmets of the nobility ; and in 
Persia they formed a part of the royal coronet 
or crown. ‘I'he Indians of North America, too, 
used to hold these feathers in. high esteem, for 
ornamenting their hair. 

There are few of our young readers who have 
not heard of the adage, “not to know a hawk 
from a handshaw.” At arose froman old prov- 
erb, “not to know a hawk from a heronshaw,” 
(the ancient name for a heron,) and which origi- 
in high fashion. , 

‘ne Heron is only mentioned in Scripture as 
among the unclean birds, which the Jews were 
prohibited from eating. (Leviticus 11: 19, 
Deut. 14: 18.) We do not learn from the sa- 
cred writers, therefore, anything of the peculiar 
character of the bird, as we ao in the case of 











other birds and animals. It is well known to be 
a gluttonous and irritable bird, and may be con- 
sidered as figurative of men who are lusttul, 
high-minded, and easily made angry. Button, 
the great naturalist, speaks of the Heron as a 
picture of wretchedness. Its irritable and quar- 
relsome nature is often exhibited in furious bat- 
tles with other birds, such as rooks and hawks, 
Somerville, the poet, describes with great spirit, 
a contest between the hawk and heron, as tol- 
lows: 
“ ____Now like a wearied stag, 
That stands at bay, the heron provokes their rage; 
Close by his languid wing, in downy plumes, 
Covers his fatal beak, and cautious hides 
‘rhe well-dissembled fraud. ‘Yhe falcon darts 
Like lightning from above, and in her breast 
Receives the latent death; down plum she falls, 
Bounding trom the earth, and with her trickling 
ore 
Defiles her gaudy plumage. See, alas! 
Dead at his feet; as of his dearest friend 








seen by the above figure, has long and slim legs, |" 


nated when the diversion of heron-hawking was.) 


He weeps her fate ; he meditates revenge, 

He storms, he foams, he gives a loose to rage ; 

Nor wants he long the means ; the heron fatigued, 

Borne down by numbers, yields, and prone on 
earth 

He drops; his cruel foes wheeling around 

Insults at will. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


As I sat in an Omnibus lately, waiting for the 
driver to start, I overheard a gentleman address 
another in about the following words. “I am 
glad to see you, my friend, and am glad of this 
opportunity of telling you how greatly obliged I 
am to you for the kindness you showed me when 
I first came down from the country to college at 
Cambridge. I was a poor boy, knew nobody— 
and nobody seemed to care for me till you gave 
me kind looks, and kind words, and finding how 
poor I was, gave me money to help me along. 
You did me the greatest service of any man in 
my life, by the animating and encourging influ- 
ence it had upon my young heart. And I have 
never forgotton your kindness. I have loved to 
cherish it, and rejoice in the opportunity I now 
enjoy of giving you my hearty thanks.” 

There were tears in the eyes of both these 
gentlemen. ‘The benefactor was touched by the 
fervid gratitude expressed to him; and the gen- 
tleman obliged, had such an impression of by- 
gone scenes, as the presence of his benefactor 
revived them, that he could not refrain from 
tears, 

The Omnibus stopped. The company dis- 
persed. but 1 thought the incident too impor- 
tant and instructive to let it fly away unnoticed. 
‘And theretore [{ have laid it before my young 
readers, and with it the foliowing thoughts. 

1. Lose no opportunity of showing kindness to 
Sthers. Kspecially be kind to the poor, those 
low in life, the untortunate, the distressed, trom 
whatever cause. very such act is better than 
a piece of gold dropped into your purse. 

2. A powerful imcentive to this, beside the 
excellence of the act itself, is found in the pos- 
sible future results of such acts. You cheer a 
desponding heart, and the impulse thus given it, 
may prove such an exhiliration to the mind as to 
raise its hopes, and rouse its energies, and give 
a new and happy character to the whole lite. 
Many a poor iad, struggling through poverty 
while aspiring to a nobler sphere, and just ready 
to give up in despair, has felt an act of kind- 
ness like a warm sunbeam shooting into his 
heart ; and that single act has had a voice that 
went into every chamber of his soul, and he has 
risen, as it were, from the dead, and gone on his 
way rejoicing and triumphant. 

3. You may thus prepare for yourself, sources 
of the highest gratification. How pleasant, at- 
ter the lapse of many years, to have some re- 
lieved sufferer pour into your ears the grateful 
acknowledgment of an overflowing heart! You 
may thus instrumentally, place some noble pillar 
in the great fabric of the church or the state ; 
perhaps, by God’s blessing in the salvation of a 
soul, add another star to that firmament whose 
brightness shall shine forever and ever. H. 








| Variety. 





THE DEW DROPS. 


There was once a little boy very much belov- 
ed by his parents on accouiit of his readiness to 
learn, and the excellence of his disposition. He 
was generally cheertul and happy; but one 
mornmg he complained to his father because the 
dew-drups were not permitted to live longer on 
the flowers. He wanted them to glitter and 
sparkle all through the day, just as they did in 





the morning. “‘i'he sun,” said the chiid, “has 
chased then away with his heat, and swallowed 
them up in his wrath.” 

Soon afterwards there came rain and a rain- 
bow, upon which the tather pointed upwards, 
“See!” said he, “there stand the dew-drops 
gloriously re-set, a glittering jewelry in tne 
heavens. ‘I'hus learn, my child, tnat which with- 
ers on earth, often lives and shines more bright- 
ly on high.” 

So spake the father, and in so speaking, he 
uttered prophetic language. Jor in a few days 
after this, lus little boy, with all his loveliness 
and intelligence, was summoned away trom 
earth,—exhaled like the bright dew drops trom 
beneath the eye of the fond father; only, how- 
ever, to shine with increased lustre in the clear 
sky.—S. S. 4 
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LOGIC. 


“ Father,” said a hopeful sprig, “ how man 
fowls are there on the table » re , 


“Why,” said the old gentleman, as he looked 








complacently on a pair of finely roasted chick- 











ens that were smoking on the dinner table, 
“why my son there are two.” 

“Two!” replied young smartness, “there are 
three sir, and [’ll prove it.” 

“ Three!” replied the old gentleman, who was 
a plain matter of fact man, and who understood 
things as he saw them, “I’d like to have you 
prove that.” 

“Easily done sir, easily done! 
one?” laying his knife on the first. 

“ Yes, that’s certain,” said his father. 

“ And aint that two?” pointing to the second, 
“and don’t | and 2 make three ”” 

“ Really 2” said the father, turning to the old 
lady who was in amazement at the immense 
learning of her son, “ really, wife, this boy is a 
grains, and deserves to be encouraged for it. 

Jere do you take one fowl, and I’ll take the sec- 
ond; John may have the third for his learning.” 


eee eee 


LOOKING SHEEPISH. 


The stupidity of sheep is sometimes illustrat- 
ed in a whole flock leaping over a person, if led 
by one of their number. A case of exactly this 
kind occurred in New Scone on Saturday af- 
ternoon, which placed the person in the way in 
a most deplorable state. A very large flock 
were entering Scone on their way to the north, 
and, on crossing the narrow bridge, turned to 
the left instead of keeping straight forward. 
The drover called to a respectably dressed indi- 
vidual to try and stop them, which he had no 
sooner set about doing, than one leaped clean 
over him, and was, of course, followed by all the 
rest. ‘The unfortunate individual, stupitied and 
bewildered, could not move, but held down his 
head, his hat being knocked off, until the whole 
had passed over him. When he was approach- 
ed by the spectators—a great many having wit- 
nessed his plight, they found him so bespattered 
with mud and filth, as to be hardly recognized. 
One of the by-standcrs, with more sympathy 
than the others, took him to his house, and got 
him as well cleaned as, in the circumstances, he 
could be. The sheep were, in a short time af- 
ter, got into the right road.—Perth Courier. 


aren 


MIND WHAT YOU EAT. 


Some children in Williamsburg, (N. Y.) were 
lately playing in an open lot: one said, “come, 
let’s play we’re cows ;” and so they began to eat 
all the green things they could find. The young- 
est of the party ate some of the weed called 
stramonium, and died from the effects of it in 
four hours! 


Aint that 











Poetry. 


THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 








The Wind one morning sprung up from sleep, 

Saying, “ Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 

T’ll make a commotion in every place !” 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great 
town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls ; 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about; 

And the urchins, that stood with their thievish 
eyes, 

Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went blustering and 
humming, 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming 

It plucked by their tails the grave matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes,all about their brows, 

Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood silently 
mute, 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 

Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 

Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 

It was not too nice to bustle the bags, 

Oft the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags ; 

*T'was so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 

With the doctor’s wig, or the gentleman’s cloak. 

See the forest it roared, and cried gaily, 
“Now 


’ 
You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow!” 
And it made them bow without more ado, 
And cracked their great branches through and 
through. 


Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and 


farm, 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm; 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer 
swarm; ; 
There were dames with their ’kerchiefs tied 
over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps; 
The oa they gobbled, the geese screamed 
oud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon 
to be gone. ; 


But wind had pressed on, and had met, in a 
ane 
Witha school boy who panted and struggled in 


vain 
For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, 
and he s 





With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. 
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